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Meeting of the Humane Societies. — 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, the first gathering of 
the sort on the Pacific Coast, will be held at 
Hotel St. Francis in San Francisco on October 
2, 3 and 4, 1911, and representatives of local 
humane societies have evidently arranged to 
make the occasion noteworthy, not only in the 
progress of humane work, but also in a social 
way. It is expected that most of the Eastern 
delegates will travel in company from Chicago 
and reach San Francisco on September 30. 
Those going by the northern route will be in- 
vited to stop over and receive a hospitable wel- 
come at Seattle, Portland and Vancouver. 

The three days session of the Association will 
as usual be equally divided between subjects 
dealing with the protection of children and the 
protection of animals. After the close of the 
convention, two days will be devoted to sight- 
seeing in and around San Francisco, and on 
October 7 the delegates will leave for Los An- 
geles, where they will be received by a special 
committee of arrangements and shown some of 
the varied attractions of Southern California. 
Reduced railroad rates have been granted by all 
the transcontinental lines, and tickets will be 
good until October 3 ethe round. trip tare 
from Boston by direct route being $113.30. Full 
particulars with regard to matters connected 
with the convention may be had of Dr. William 
O. Stillman, president of the American Humane 
Association, 287 State Street, Albany, New 
York. 


An Appeal from Naples. 


To THE Epitor oF Our Fourfooted Friends, 
Boston, Mass. 
SIR :— 

I venture again to ask you to find room in 
your columns for an appeal on behalf of the 
Naples Society for the Protection of Animals. 
The work was carried on with vigor during the 


last year, as the following statistics will show: 

Carts to which extra animals were attached, 
25,668; from which drivers or passengers were 
made to alight, 39,897; properly balanced, 17,- 
058; of which the load was diminished, 3155. 
Confiscated sticks, stakes, goads, spikes on side 
of shafts, etc., 29,656. Prosecutions for work- 
ing in an unfit state, beating, starving, stabbing, 
driving furiously, etc., 7219. Reltevedilamaa= 
goats, fowls, turkeys, etc., 10,287. Painlessly 
destroyed, dogs, cats, blinded birds, 2772. De- 
stroyed with Behr’s pistol, horses, donkeys, 
mules, 52. 

I will not trespass upon your space with fur- 
ther details, or harrow the feelings of your 
readers by accounts of the sufferings which we 
are constantly obliged to witness. I will only 
add an earnest appeal to all who sympathize 
with us to give us the means of carrying on our 
labor of love. The need is urgent, for subscrip- 
tions have lamentably fallen off for some time 
past, whilst building operations on all sides 
make the work of our agents more and more 
necessary. 

Subscriptions and donations may be sent to 
Mr. C. Calvello, Director, 2 Via=Vittomamen ae 
ples, or to myself at 7 Chiatamone, Naples. 

Yours obediently, 
E. L. M. (Princess) MELE DARESE, 
(nee Mackworth Praed) | 
President Naples Society P. A. 


[The President of the Animal Rescue League 
had the pleasure of an interview with the Prin- 
cess Mele Barese in Naples last May. She is 
working against heavy odds and her society 
only needs ample financial support to accom- 
plish great and lasting results. Friends of hu- 
mane work in America who wish to see Italy 
benefit by practical and educational methods in 
the care of animals will do well to lend assist- 
ance to the very worthy organization over 
which the Princess Mele Barese presides so 
gracefully. | 


Parisians who own cats have been aroused to 
expressions of extreme disapproval by the pos- 
sibility that the Municipal Council of Paris may 
impose a tax on cats. The amount proposed is 
equivalent in American money to forty cents per 
capita. 
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From the Secretary of the R.S. P. C. A. 

I have been reading in your interesting pa- 
per, Our Fourfooted Friends, your article on Hu- 
mane Societies Abroad, which will I am sure be 
most useful to visitors coming over here and 
wishing to get into touch with the animal work 
on this side. There is, however, one little mis- 
take about our society, which I am sure escaped 
yourveye. [The R. S. P. S. A. is 87 years old, 
not 26. I rather think that the paragraph in 
which this is stated should refer to the Chil- 
dren’s Society,—which does employ about 250 
inspectors, while we, alas, have only 170. 

Your article on “Why Animals Must be 
Killed’ is excellent, and should be circulated 
broadcast. I should much like to adapt it for 
use on this side—if I may—and I am sure you 
will let me do this for the cause. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwarp G. FAIRHOLME, Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, S. W. 


Zoological Garden. 

Another complaint about the suffering of ani- 
mals kept in confinement has appeared in the 
Paris Herald. The letter reads as follows: 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

Sir—! wonder if any of your readers have 
visited the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 

I was there a few days ago, and was horrified 
by the general aspect which the whole place pre- 
sented of want of attention to the dumb animals 
which are kept there. How different to our 
Zoological Gardens or those of Amsterdam, 
Hamburg and other towns on the continent of 
Europe! I was more especially horrified by the 
sight of an unfortunate guinea-pig in the cage 
of a large reptile, who was in a state of torpor, in 
which he was, according to the keeper, likely to 
remain for some time to come. The poor little 
animal was terrified by the sight of the monster, 
who it well knew would eventually devour him. 
I was also informed by a keeper that it was their 
practice to put live animals into the cage every 
six or eight days. 

In our Zoological Gardens nothing of this 
kind is tolerated, and no live animal is given as 
food except for immediate destruction. 


I trust this letter will come to the eyes of 
those who are responsible for the direction of 
the Jardin des Plantes, more especially as I see 
that a present of lions and other wild animals is 
on its way to France as a gift from the Em- 
peror Menelik to the President of the Republic. 
I am sure M. Falliéres would be thelast to 
wish that these animals should not be well 
treated and properly cared for. The want of 
ample housing room for those already in the 
Gardens is only too apparent. 

I may add that on mentioning the matter to 
a friend, he to!d me that the wretched upkeep of 
the Jardin des Plantes was notorious in Paris. 
—“An Englishman.” 


Thomas Hardy on Animals’ Rights. 

What the London Times would be without its 
letters from the good and great, from the wroth 
and wronged, we all shudder to contemplate. 
Not the least interesting of its communications 
to the editor is this short one reprinted from the 
Humanitarian, on the twentieth anniversary of 
the Humanitarian League. The letter runs: 

Sir—I am glad to think that the Humanitarian 
League has attained the handsome age of twenty 
years—the animals’ defence department partic- 
ularly: 

Few people seem to perceive fully as yet that 
the most far-reaching consequence of the estab- 
lishment of the common origin of all species is 
ethical; that it logically involved a readjustment 
of altruistic morals, by enlarging, as a necessity 
of rightness, the application of what has been 
called “The Golden Rule” from the area of 
mere mankind to that of the whole animal king- 
dom. Possibly Darwin himself did not quite 
perceive it. 

While man was deemed to be a creation apart 
from all other creations, a secondary or tertiary 
morality was considered good enough to prac- 
tise towards the “inferior” races; but no per- 
son who reasons nowadays can escape the trying 
conclusion that this is not maintainable. And 
though we may not at present see how the prin- 
ciple of equal justice all round is to be carried 
out in its entirety, I recognize that the League 
is grappling with the question. Your obedient 


. servant,—Thomas Hardy. 
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BUNGALOW 
NOTES 


Juty 1.—It is a hot morning, and the bird 
pool at the bungalow is doing a big business. In 
fact, the rush of applicants for bathing privi- 
leges has been so great that it looked at one time 
as if we would have to issue numbered tickets 
and make them take their turns, and the cool 
green dressing rooms in the cedars and nut trees 
back of the pool were filled with fluttering 
wings. They began to come early, for when I 
looked out of the southeast window a little after 
seven the robins were there having their matuti- 
nal splash, and at eight there were a pair of 
flickers, a brown thrasher, a pair of robins with 
three young ones, and the usual English spar- 
row hanging around. A little later there was a 
robin bathing at one side of the pool and a cat- 
bird at the other, with the three young robins 
and a “clutch” of baby English sparrows frisk- 
ing around the edges. It was amusing to see 
one of the old robins teaching the youngsters 
to bathe. The mother would stand in the water 
with the young one facing her on the brink. 
Then the mother would dart her head and neck 
down into the water and splash. Then the baby 
stepped into the water, rather gingerly, and as 
if he did not more than half like it, and some- 
what awkwardly imitated the mother bird. [| 
think the sensation must have been pleasant, 
however, for half an hour later I caught him 
bathing all by himself and apparently snatching 
from the experience a fearful joy. Since that it 
has grown hotter, and the thermometer now in- 
dicates 96 degrees in the shade. It is pathetic 
to see the birds come down with open bills, 
fairly panting with the heat. Two thrashers, 
four robins, four young robins, two catbirds, a 
tanager, a yellow warbler, a black and white 
warbler, a chipping sparrow, an oriole. and two 
flickers, to say nothing of one red and one gray 
squirrel, have been among the bathers. Few 
people realize how much the birds suffer from 
hot weather, and how much they need water. I 
think in. attracting the birds, particularly in 
summer, providing bathing pools is even more 


important than putting up bird houses. If 
there are trees and shrubbery, the birds will 
find nesting places for themselves; but they will 
not frequent places where they cannot get 
water. 


The baby sparrows are most engaging little 
rascals with their soft gray fluffy ruffles and at- 
tractive ways. They look at one another with 
loving glances and now and then kiss one an- 
other with the innocent simplicity of turtle 
doves. I am sorry to say, however, that they 
get on the robins’ nerves. The robin, in spite 
of his stolid and imposing appearance, is de- 
cidedly a fussy bird, and when it comes to spec- 
tators at the bathing pool, he evidently draws 
the line at sparrows. A robin was bathing very 
solemnly and energetically, as a robin does 
everything, about ten o’clock this morning, when 
four baby sparrows came down and arranged 
themselves in a row along the east side of the 
pool and looked at him. He paid no attention 
to them for a moment. Then the indignity of 
this unwinking inspection seemed gradually to 
dawn upon him. He looked back at them 
fiercely, and then slowly opened his mouth. 
There he stood, with bill open, as if he would 
swallow the offenders at a word, and I almost 
imagined that I could hear him hiss, like the 
goose he was, but I suppose if I said that I 
would be accused of nature-faking. The poor 
babies, however, did not quail a bit, until Mr. 
Robin, losing all patience, jumped clumsily 
from the water and made a dash at them. Then 
they drew back a little, but a few minutes later 
they were frisking around in and out of the 


-water, and one of them, in the ardor of infan- 


tile enjoyment,—the robin having meanwhile 
gone back to his bathing,—almost jumped on the 
older bird’s back. 


As my readers well know, I have found the 
English sparrow, young or old, very far from 
being a nuisance, but there are many who differ 
from this point of view. The following re- 
monstrance by C. R. W. comes from Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 

“Reading Bungalow Notes for June, I noticed 
what you wrote about the English sparrow. I 
am a bird lover and have many houses for them 
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about the place. The English sparrow is our 
nightmare. Before Mr. Bluebird comes from 
the South, Mr. Sparrow is calling to his mate 
to see what a nice home he has found, and no 
amount of shooing with aprons and dusters or 
handkerchiefs, can persuade him toleave When 
Mr. Bluebird comes there is a battle royal, and 
Mr. Bluebird, with tail feathers pulled out, 
would be routed, but for the timely arrival of 
the shotgun. The same thing has to be done 
with the tree swallow. I am very sure all our 
houses would be filled with English sparrows 
if we didn’t shoot them. I dislike to have it 
done, but what can be done otherwise? The 
sparrows bathe in the fountain and feed upon 
the lawn unmolested. I enjoy your writings 
very much, but am afraid I must beg to differ 
from you about the peacefulness of the English 
sparrow.” 


There is no question, I think, that the Eng- 
lish sparrow will appropriate a bird house in 
the early spring, if the bird house has an en- 
trance large enough to let him in, because, in 
the first place, he is Johnny-on-the-spot, and is 
ready for nesting before the migrants get here; 
and, in the second place, not being conscious of 
the deplorable fact that he is generally not 
wanted, he probably thinks that the birdhouse is 
put up especially for his benefit. It is very 
likely that he feels about the bird house as Fido 
does about the dark-colored, half grown chicken 
running in the grass. He thinks the chicken is a 
bird, and from the inherent point of view of the 
canine retriever, bred through generations to 
bring in game, a bird is something to catch and 
bring in, and when Edward reluctantly but 


firmly administers discipline, Fido looks out 
upon the world with sorrowful eyes, feeling 
very rightly no doubt, in his little dog heart, 
that he is being punished for doing what it is 
his nature to do, and that a world in which such 
things are permitted is somehow very much out 
of joint. If the sparrow comes before the blue- 
bird dares and takes the bluebird’s house, the 
obvious remedy is not to put up the house till 
about the time the bluebird is ready for it, and 
after the sparrow has nested elsewhere. If this 
is too much trouble, make the entrance to the 
birdhouse just large enough to admit the blue- 
bird, and just too small to let the sparrow in. 
An inch and a quarter to an inch and a half is 
just right—never larger than an inch and a half. 

I open Mr. Trafton’s helpful little book on 
Methods of Attracting Birds, to confirm this 
opinion. My eye falls on a page devoted to the 
chickadees, and this stipulation, set for em- 
phasis in italic, holds my attention: 

“The English sparrow must be bamshed from 
the neighborhood.” 

Here at Pine Ridge the chickadees have never 
been so numerous in the summer time as they 
have been this season. They come to the bird 
table, to the scraps of suet still left in the trees, 
and to the bird pool. One hears them singing 
their phoebe love notes or their livelier colloquial 
strains, all about the bungalow. And yet the 
English sparrow has most decidedly not been 
banished from this-:neighborhood! (Just here 1 
stopped writing and looked out at the bird pool. 
There at one side was a brown thrasher. On 
the other side was an English sparrow. In the 
pool, on the side next to the English sparrow 
and very near him, was a chickadee, compla- 
cently taking a bath!) 


Some one suggests that the atmosphere of 
Pine Ridge has something to do with the be- 
havior of the English sparrow here.. If that is 
the case, we may be developing a new and more 
agreeable sub-variety that in time will supplant 
the immediate descendants of the earlier immi- 
erants! But I think it is the Pine Ridge point 
of view, rather than the Pine Ridge atmosphere, 
that permits us to see the none too wise, pugna- 
cious, unmusical, persistent bird in his true light. 
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Protect the Birds. 

From one of the leaflets published by the 
Audubon Society, I quote the following letter 
written on the subject of bird slaughter by 
Celia Thaxter, the poetess, in 1886. 

It is discouraging to think that this article is 
just as much needed today as it was twenty-five 
years ago. Undoubtedly a larger number of 
women now refuse to wear feather ornaments, 
but the majority wear bird plumage still and 
will wear it until every kind of quill or feather, 
excepting the ostrich plumes, which do not cost 
a life, has gone out of fashion. 


In one of the most widely circulated news- 
papers the fashionable news from Paris begins: 


“Birds are worn more than ever.” Birds “are 
worn”! Pitiful phrase! Sentence of deadly 
significance! “Birds are worn,’—as if that 


were final, as if all women must follow one an- 
other like a flock of sheep over a wall, and for- 
get reason, forget the human heart within, for- 
get everything but the empty pride of being “in 
the fashion.” 

Ah me, my fire-flecked oriole, watching your 
airy cradle from the friendly swinging elm 
bough, go get yourself an inky coat. Your 
beauty makes you but a target for the accursed 
gun that shatters your lovely life, quenches your 
delicious voice, destroys your love, your bliss, 
your dutiful cares, your whole beautiful being 
that your dead body may disfigure some wo- 
man’s head and call all eyes to gaze at her! 
But no,— that will not save you. 
are not safe, they “are worn.” 

Soar, swift sea-swallow,—I would it could be 
millions of miles away from the haunts of men; 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and the ocean 
your slender loveliness of 
shape, your matchless delicacy of tint and tone 
of color, soft, wondrous like gray cloud and 
silvery snow,—fly! dear and beautiful creature ; 
seek the centre of the storm, the heart of the 
Arctic cold, the winter blast,—they are not so 
unkind as—woman’s vanity. Do I not see you 
every day, your mocking semblance writhing as 
if in agony round female heads,—still and 


carry your grace, 


Blackbirds’ 


stark, sharp wings and tail pointing in stiff dis- 
tress to heaven, your dried and ghastly head 
and beak dragged down to point to the face be- 
low, as if saying, “She did it’? The albatross 
of the Ancient Mariner is not more dreadful. 
Yesterday I saw three of you on one hat! Three 
terns at once, a horrible confusion of death and 
dismay ! 3 

Does any woman imagine these withered 
corpses, (cured with arsenic) which she loves 
to carry about, are beautiful? Not so; the birds 
lost their beauty with their lives. Today 1 saw 
a mat woven of warblers’ heads, spiked all over 
its surface with sharp beaks, set up on a bonnet 
and borne aloft by its possessor in pride! - 
Twenty murders in one! and the face beneath 
bland and satisfied, for are not “birds to be 
worn more than ever?” 

Flit, sandpiper, from the sea’s margin to some 
loneliness, remote and safe from the noble race 
No longer in the soft May twilight 
call from cove to cove along the shore, in notes 
that seem to breathe the very spirit of tender 
joy, of happy love, of sweet content, tones that 
mingle so divinely with warm wave’s murmur, 


Oleinan 


-with the sound wind’s balm, and sound in music 


through the dusk, long after the last crimson 
flush of sunset has faded from the sky. Year 
after year you come back to make your nest in 
the place you know and love, but you. shall not 
live your humble, blissful, dutiful life ; you shall 
not guard your treasured home, nor rejoice 
when your little ones break the silence with 
their first cry to you for food; you cannot shelter 
and protect and care for them with the same 
divine instinct you share with human mothers. 
No, some woman wants your corpse to carry 
on her head. You shall die, that vanity, that 
“Fashion” may live. 

I fear we no longer deserve these golden 
gifts of God. I would that the birds could all 
emigrate to some friendlier planet, peopled by 
a nobler race than ours, where they might live 
their sweet lives unmolested, and be _ treated 
with the respect, the consideration and the 
grateful love which are their due. For we have 
forfeited our right to the blessing of their pres- 
ence. 
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Niot LORS AT PINE RIDGE. 


On Dogs and Cats. 


I prefer certainly to have neither cat nor dog, 
but were I forced to live with one of these two 
individuals, I would choose the cat. It has for 
me the manners essential to social relations. At 
first, in its early youth, it possessed all the graces, 
all the suppleness, all the unexpectedness by 
which the most exacting, artistic fancy can be 
amused! It is adroit, it always knows where it 
is. Prudent unto caution, it goes everywhere, it 
examines without soiling, breaking nothing; it 
is in itself a warmth and a caress; it has not a 
snout, but a mouth—and what a mouth! It 
steals the mutton as does the dog, but, unlike the 
latter, makes no delight of carrion; it is discreet 
and of fastidious cleanliness, which might be 
well imitated by a number of its detractors. It 
washes its face, and in so doing foretells the 
weather into the bargain. One can entertain the 
idea of putting a ribbon around its neck, never a 
collar; it cannot be enslaved. It permits no 
modifications in its race ;it lends itself to no com- 
binations that industries could attempt. The cat 
reflects, this is obvious, contrary to the dog, a 
lackbrain whose rabies is his crowning idiocy. 
In short, the cat is a dignified, proud, disdain- 
ful animal that conceals its fonctions basses, that 
hides its love affairs in the shadows, almost 
within the clouds, upon the roofs, in the vicinity 
of the night-working students. It defies ad- 
vances, and tolerates no insults, it abandons the 
house in which it is not treated according to its 
merits; in short, the cat is truly an aristocrat in 


type and origin, whereas the dog is and ever will 
be naught but a vulgar parvenu by dint of com- 
plaisance. 

The sole argument at all plausible against the 
cat is that it destroys the birds, the nightin- 
gales as well as the sparrows. If the dog does 
not as much it is because he is too clumsy and 
stupid. He runs also after the birds, but bark- 
ing, the birds escape him, and he stays behind 
completely dumfounded, open mouthed and with 
astonished tail. He makes up for it upon the 
partridges and rabbits, after two years’ submis- 
sion to the strong collar in order to learn this 
art, and it is not for himself, but for the hunter, 
that he goes in quest of game. The imbecile! 
He persecutes the animals, an animal himself, 
for the profit of the man who beats him. At 
least, when the cat catches a bird she has an 
excuse; it is to eat herself. Why would that 
authorize man to slander her? Let men regard 
one another! They will see in their race, as in 
that of cats, those who have claws have no other 
preoccupation but to destroy those who have 
wings.—ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


The board of health of Wilkesbarre, Penn., 
has issued a mandate that but one cat may be 
kept in any one household. More than one cat, 
according to the health officials, is a nuisance. A 
woman resident who keeps twelve cats has been 
given sixty days’ notice to get rid of eleven of 
them. 


A SUFFERER FROM THE HEAT. 
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THE WORK AT 
PINE RIDGE 


NEW, COMERS IN THE LANE, 


Not at any time, since the work at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses at Dedham was be- 
gun four years ago, in furtherance of the plan 
outlined by the founder in the first annual re- 
port of the Animal Rescue League in 1899, has 
there been such a demand upon us for aid from 
owners who wish to give their horses vacations, 
or so many cases of suffering horses brought to 
our attention where we felt compelled to give 
immediate aid. The barn at Pine Ridge, which 
with its annex now contains fifteen stalls, was 
full nearly all winter with cases coming in for 
relief. During the spring the need was even 
more urgent,: and since’ (the advent of hot 
weather we have had more than we could take 
in the barn and have had to turn the late com- 
ers out in the paddocks, where, with ample 
shed room, they have of course been very com- 
fortable. We now have running water in all 
four paddocks, and as there is plenty of shade 
we can provide for practically all the horses that 
we can afford to feed. We are, however, ham- 
pered very much for lack of pasturage and hay 
meadows, and those of our friends who are 
especially interested in our work for horses, may 
well consider whether the time has not come for 
enlarging our facilities. To purchase the extra 
land we need would require several thousands 


of dollars, and with all the demands that are 
made upon us in other directions we cannot of 
course think of appropriating the general funds 
of the League for this purpose. 

It has been particularly encouraging this sea- 
son to find an increasing number who are wil- 
ling and even anxious to give their horses vaca- 
tions when means could be provided to enable 
them to do this free of charge, and where they 
could go easily and inexpensively to see their 
animals during the vacation period. Pine Ridge 
has the great advantage of being near enough 
to Boston to be reached on a five-cent car ride, 
and it is no uncommon thing for owners of 
horses to go out there and take their families 
for a day’s picnic. This we are always glad to 
have them do, and we think that the influence 
brought to bear upon them in behalf of kindness 
and care for our fourfooted: friends is a dis- 
tinct power for good. 

Among the cases cared for this season are 
the following: | 

Five express horses, from Chestnut Hill, that 
had become greatly run down through the over- 
work and neglect of a former owner, were given 
from a month to six weeks each, and returned 
to work in excellent condition. Our veterina- 
rian, Dr. Sullivan, has since then kept them un- 
der observation and recently has had occasion to 
warn the owner that one of his drivers was not 
giving the animal in his charge proper care. 

A large bay horse, much run down from do- 


TAKEN FROM A PEDDLER’S CART. 
Died in his stall at Pine Ridge. 
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ing lead work on a contractor’s team on the 
Cambridge subway, made great improvement in 
life and flesh in five weeks of rest and proper 
feeding. 

A thin, small, overworked bay horse was 
taken from a peddler. The animal was too far 
gone to improve and after a few days of rest 
died in its stall. , 

A large gray horse belonging to a fruit ped- 
dler in Newton had ring bone all around. Af- 
ter the poor creature had been at Pine Ridge for 
a time the owner was persuaded to give him up 
for a small sum. 


A gray express horse from the Back Bay, with 
injured hip, was a hopeless case from the start, 
but only by taking the animal to Pine Ridge and 
“giving him a chance for his life,” could we get 
possession of him. The owner thought he could 
“send the horse up in the country and let him 
do light farm work.” 


An express horse from South Boston, thirty- 
two years old, was sent to Pine Ridge by the 
owner “to recuperate.” He had three weeks of 
comfort before going to the horses’ heaven. 


A bay mare, quite old and with bad feet, be- 
longing to a family in ill health, was taken to 
the farm and kept through the winter. 

Other horses now at Pine Ridge include an 
old bay belonging to a peddler, who paid sixty 
dollars for him a few weeks before we took him; 
light bay cab horse in fine condition, but in- 
jured in fore leg, owner hiring another horse; 


dark bay cab horse injured in hind leg, resting 
for six weeks; black cab horse, a little “tender”’ 
in one fore foot, resting for three weeks; gray 
express horse, old and thin, resting for six 
weeks; gray team horse, stiffened by overwork 
and wrong feed, resting for several weeks; sor- 
rel cab horse, feet “tender” from pavements, 
resting for from four to six weeks, the owner 
having another horse. 


Aside from these special cases, Dr. Sullivan 
has relieved many others that needed temporary 
attention, and has been the rounds daily of 
our watering stations, giving advice and assist- 
ance to drivers. During the recent period of 
high temperature, when a great many horses 
were killed by the heat in and around Boston, 
and a great many more were prostrated, our men 
at the watering stations at the North and South 
Stations and the “Dump” on Richmond Street, 
did valiant service, undoubtedly saving many 
a poor animal from extreme and fatal suffering. 


DHE GAS De PADDOCK, 


One of the gifts that came to us last month 
was $1.10, from a good woman employed as 
cook in a Back Bay family, who was permitted 
by her employer to save the grease from the 
kitchen and to sell it for the benefit of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League. We add the name of Miss 
Hattie Sellick, 78 Marlboro Street, to our roll of 
honor, and wish there were many more like her. 
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CARE OF OUR 


a USEFUL FRIENDS 


Shelter for Quail. 

William E. McCulley of Macon county thinks 
he has solved the problem of preserving quail. 
He owns quite a large farm and he discovered 
that quail were becoming more and more scarce 
each year. Then he set about studying the 
cause and came to the conclusion that it was lack 
OL shelter 

Since then he has every spring planted sugar 
cane along the side of the hollows of his farm 
and permits the same to stand during the winter. 
It atfords the quail not only food but shelter of 
the kind they like. Other farmers in Boone, 
Callaway and several counties of the state have 
adopted Mr. McCulley’s plan, and they think 
it is just what was needed. 

It is a fact that quail will not stay where they 
cannot find shelter. In many of the best coun- 
ties there is very little natural shelter left, as 
every foot of available ground is under cultiva- 
tion. In such localities it has been observed 
that the quail have nearly all left, and it seems 
pretty well settled that they will not return un- 
less artificial shelter is provided for them. 

Sugar cane, when thickly planted, furnishes 
just what these birds seem to want. They are 
very fond of the seed, and as the season ad- 
vances the cane stalks fall down and provide a 
thick mass in which the quail can hide from their 
natural enemies, hawks and owls, and also af- 
fords a nesting place in the spring and sum- 
mer.—Kansas City Journal. 


Men and Horses. 

In stables where the men are well paid and are 
treated with kindness and consideration by the 
proprietors, the horses, in turn, are well treated 
by the men, and look sleek and contented, On the 
other hand, in stables where there is bad feeling, 
or utter want of good feeling, between the em- 


ployer and his men, the horses suffer accord- 
ingly. Recognizing these facts, some public- 
spirited women in New York and also in 


Chicago have recently organized clubs for team- 
sters, and even clubs for teamsters’ wives, This 
is a step in the right direction. 

Bad teamsters seem to gravitate naturally to 
emzloyers who do not really care about their 
horses. ‘If the owner is a humane man, the spirit 
of humanity will pervade his whole business. If 
he is cruel or simply indifferent, a spirit of bru- 
tality, or at least or selfish indifference, will run 
through his force. 

The highly developed nervous system of the 
horse renders him peculiarly capable of suffer- 
ing. Rough usage, even if it stops far short of 
absolute brutality, keeps him in a constant state 
of fear or irritation. Anyone who is accustomed 
to observe horses can tell by a single glance at a 
given horse whether the driver is a good, bad, or 
indifferent one. The expression of the animal’s 
eye and the carriage of his ears tell the story un- 
mistakably. 

There are many teamsters who treat the horse 
as if he were a machine, and therefore are guilty 
of continual cruelty toward him, which reacts on 
their own characters. Such men miss the oppor- 
tunity of their lives, and their daily labor be- 
comes a degradation anda curse to them.— 
Henry C. MERwIN. 


Remedy for Mange. 


I heard of such a good remedy for skin dis- 
eases on dogs, and so simple I thought you 
would like to put it in your paper. A lady in 
Brooklyn who sent me the recipe used it on a 
stray dog which came to her door without a hair 
on him to tell what color he was. That was 
some years ago, and he has a beautiful heavy 
coat of hair, after one course Of- treatment of 
the following: 

Sulphur and butter, equal parts, well rubbed 
together to a paste. Give the dog a half tea- 
spoon for a dose, three days; then skip three 
days. Do this three times, making nine doses 
of sulphur in all, with three day intervals. At 
the end of the treatment give a dose of a couple 
of compound cathartic pills, which can be ob- 
tained at any drug store. Rub the dog daily, 
wherever the skin is affected, with the sulphur 
and butter mixture, freely—C. M. A., Scarboro- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Mad Dog Scare. 

All the terrors of a mad dog scare swept a 
neighborhood, says a Boston paper, when 
“Sweep”, an old family dog, ran amuck in Lynn. 
“Sweep” had lost his family, and in desperation 
bit every one who approached him. He paid 
the penalty with his life after he had bitten five 
persons. 

“Sweep belonged to the family of Elias Fleet, 
He was a good old 
dog—as good as ever lived—but, to relieve the 
monotony of his existence and the constant sight 
of those at home, he occasionally left his house 
in the back yard for days at a time for the sheer 
joy of wandering where he willed. 

It was during one of his absences that the 
family, last Tuesday morning, moved away to 
Stewart Street, in a distant part of the city. 
When “Sweep” came home at noon yesterday, 
he ran up and pawed at the front door. There 
was no answer. He ran to a window that faces 
on the porch and, standing up on his hind legs, 
_ looked in. The room was empty—nothing there 
but the bare walls and floor. 

“Sweep” was amazed. He ran to the back 
of the house and looked in a window there and 
the same prospect confronted him—everything 
gone. But where?—that was the question. 

“Sweep” went rambling about the yard trying 
to find a trail to lead him to his folks. Failing 
he began running up and down the street—but 
not one of them was to ke seen. This was dis- 
heartening and he began to growl. 

A little girl, passing, heard him and ran 
screaming away. That was the limit—“Sweep” 
pounced on her and expressed his resentment 
with his teeth. This action brought a crowd and 
“Sweep” plunged into it, biting right and left. 

He got so many blows in return that terror 
seized upon him and he started down the street 
on the run. But he didn’t get far—for he ran 
right in front of a policeman and a single bullet 
put him beyond finding the friends and shelter 
he had lost. i AER I. 

From July 2 to July 14 the League veterina- 
rian prescribed for over a hundred small ani- 
mals overcome by the heat, and cared personally 
for forty prostrated horses. 


living in Manfeur place. 


Are you Responsible? 

Not long ago a woman living in the Back 
Bay called up the Animal Rescue League and 
made a complaint about a horse belonging to a 
cab man. This horse, she said, was in very 
bad condition, and all the horses owned by this 
man,—and he owns a dozen or so—she declared 
to be thin, half-starved, over-driven, and unfit 
for work. The complaint was referred to Dr. 
Sullivan and he interviewed the cabman, When 
he asked about the horse specially complained of, 
the owner said, “Well, one of my men has taken 
him to drive Mrs. So and So to the Back Bay 
Station.” Mrs. So and So was the one who 
had made the complaint about the horse. 

Incidents like this are coming up all the time. 
Person after person complains about this and 
that horse belonging to an expressman, a grocer, 
a laundryman or a fruit peddler. 

“Do you keep on trading with this man?” we 
ask. “Have you said anything about not trad- 
ing with him if he does not take better care of 
his horse?” ; 

“Why, no; I never thought of that. 
it would have a good effect.” 


Perhaps 


It would have all the good effect in the world. 
No argument appeals more quickly to the owner 
of a horse, who uses the horse in his business, 
than the argument that touches his pocketbook. 
When he finds that people are ready to stop do- 
ing business with him on account of the condi- 
tion of his horse, he is ready to believe that hu- 
mane sentiment amounts to something, but as 
long as the condition of his horse does not af- 
fect his business, he naturally gets all he can 
out of the horse and counts it as so much profit. 
Humane societies have no magic way of dealing 
with this question. A: horse must be in what 
to the average observer seems like a very bad 
condition indeed before it can be absolutely con- 
demned as unfit for work. Is it not time for ev- 
ery one who sympathizes with the effort now 
being made on behalf of the horses in and around 
Boston to ask about one’s own responsibility in 
the matter? 


If you do not want to see so many old, thin, 
lame, worn-out horses, stop doing business with 
people who own and use that kind. 
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“SUMMIT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


I fear you have not been notified of the re- 
ceipt of the collar contributed for the dog, 
Suminite Atistarvety nicemspecimen, sand ne 
wears it proudly and it is very becoming to his 
special style of beauty. He is lively and happy 
here, has adopted all the people belonging to 
the house, and is looking after the property and 
surroundings to his best ability. He is certainly 
a very happy dog roving freely over his broad 
acres and would wish to be remembered to you 
if he understood that we were writing to his 
good friends at the League. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. AND Mrs, O. G. BARRON. 
Fabyan House, White Mountains, N. H. 


A Devoted Companion. 


The dog (a St. Bernard) behaved with dig- 
nity and forbearance. He was so big that peo- 
ple looked at him askance; and I decided to see 
that he was personally conducted to the end. 
He and I sat together (or rather, he lay and 1 
sat) in the exact middle of a red-hot baggage 
car among piles of Fourth of July luggage. I 
brought him up in my wagon alone; and he is 


so pleased with the result that he sticks to me 
like a burr. When I go out he goes out; when 
I go in he goes in; when I go upstairs or down, 
he follows. He stormed my bedroom last night 
and did his best to storm my dahlia garden this 
morning. As. I write, he has one paw under 
the ‘rocker of my chair. In the baggage car, as 
a close companion with his head on my foot, he 
was affectionate but warm. Out of doors he 
hurls himself at me,—breaking eggs I was carry- 
ing yesterday. He has been somebodys de- 
voted companion; and somebody is missing him 
sadly. I want him to be with my wife; but at 
present if I am away from him a few minutes 
he nearly knocks me over when I come back; 
and I can’t get away from him without shutting 
him up. He is a beautiful dog, and we are al- 
ready attached to him. He must have been 
stolen, or have lost himself trying to find his 
owner, for he is not the kind to stray. 
LieBie hae: 

Plymouth, Mass. 


How to Wash Cats. 


The last time I wrote to you I told you about 
my riding horse, Jack. We havewsold the 
other horse now, but Jack will never be sold. He 
and I are great friends now, and nearly every 
afternoon we take long rides together, which he 
seems to enjoy. I often take him an apple, and 
whenever he sees me he neighs, and comes trot- 
ting up tothe fence. “Old: Speckle theshen: 
is still here and gives us fresh eggs nearly every 
morning. 

This year we have a new addition to the fam- 
ily, named Kitsy Puss. I was walking home 
across the campus one rainy day when I heard 
a mournful “me-eow,” and on looking around 
I beheld a miserable looking kitten. It was wet 
and half-starved, so I took it home and fed it. 
Soon it began to grow fat and now she is as 
contented as can be. 

This year I have brought home three stray 
dogs and found a good home for another; two 
cats, besides the one I have now, and three little 
kittens that were left in the road to die. They 
all ran off or something happened to them, but 
the three little kittens died. I guess they were 
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too young, but | did everything I could for them. 
Please tell me, ought you to wash a cat, and 
if so, how? 
I have enjoyed your paper so much this last 
season. 
Yours sincerely, ELIZABETH KIRKLAND, 


Vanderbilt Campus, Nashville, Tennessee. 


[It is not advisable to wash cats, unless they 
cannot be cleaned in any other way. If the cat 
must be washed, put it in a set tub with a collar 
or band around its neck and a string tied to the 
faucet. Wash in warm water with alcohol and 
soap, rinse in warm water, and dry quickly and 
thoroughly. | 


The Astronomer’s Cat. 


Rev... C. Espin, who recently achieved . 


considerable fame by discovering a new star, 
possesses a tabby cat. The story of Mr. Epsin’s 
cat in his own words is this: “Last February, 
returning from church on a cold night, with 
the ground covered with snow, I heard lamenta- 
tions very similar to what Jeremiah would have 
uttered, and on searching about found a young 
and quite small cat on the window sill very cold 
-and very stavyed. I took him in and fed him 
and made inquiries, but have never obtained the 
least clew as to his owner. He was then about 
six months old. We became keenly attached 
and his affection has been so great that on more 
than one occasion he has saved me the trouble 
of eating my dinner by being first in the field.” 
—London Globe. 


What a Leaflet Did. 

After a visit at the League one day in April, 
I took one or two leaflets in my hand bag, going 
direct to the home-of a friend in Jamaica Plain. 
There are two little girls in the family, aged six 
and eight. Thinking the stories might please 
them I gave them each a leaflet. They read and 
re-read the story of “What Happened to Kitty 
Gray,” and “Molly Whitefoot’s Vacation,” and 
when I suggested that they give them to their 
playmates they would not consent to part with 
them, as the leaflets were now treasured .pos- 
sessions. These children had always, been kind 
to the house cat, but it had never been brought 
to their notice that any one else would abuse or 
ill-treat an animal. A few weeks ago I visited 
in the same family, and carried some more leaf- 
lets, this time for the playmates. I had hardly 
been in the house five minutes before I was 
ereeted with, “Oh, such a terrible thing has hap- 
pened! Some boys have got a kitten up in the 
woods and are tormenting it terribly, and I 
asked them for it, because I knew you would 
take it to the Kitties’ Home, but they won’t give 
it tolie, 4 eb or thtee days these little girls tried 
to get the kitten, and finally were rewarded one 
evening when a man helped them in getting the 
kitten. The kitten and the children had a happy 
time together for a day, and then I carried the 
littlescteaturemto ticeslcarue ss bad situnotypeen 


‘for the little stories, neither kitten nor children 


would have derived the benefit they did. These 
same children have given away a number of 
leaflets in their neighborhood. 

MARGRETHA Marston, Revere, Mass. 


Aw recent eiit to the Anunal Rescue League 
of $16.15 comes from the Wyonnit Club of 
Brookline. This club, composed of six girls of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, gave a 
play, “Scenes from the Last Days of Pompeii,” 
and the proceeds were divided between the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and the Animal Rescue League. The members 
of the club, whose kindness is most cordially ap- 
preciated, are Katharine Shepard, Thelma Hall, 
Louise Estes, Grace Stearns, Dorothy Rolfe and 
Hilda G. Shepard. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
| AND NOTES 


Bristol ake 

“T enclose a snapshot of Buster, the dog we 
took from you July 6. At the time of your pos- 
tal making enquiry about him arrived, four 
adults were busy throwing his ball, hence I con- 
clude he is contented. He had a bad cold at 
first, perhaps from change of climate, but is 
very well at present. He is one of the family. 
se A eae 


During the month of June, 1911, there were 
received at the headquarters of the Animal 
Rescue, Lease, s0ledogs ande2s80 cats Our 
agents made during the month 1093 calls and 
brought in 1878 animals. 


Among the gifts made to the League last 
month was $3.55 from the Harvard Band of 
Mercy Club of the Harvard School, Charles- 
town, this sum having been “gathered together 
by two-cent contributions given at their meet- 
ings.” The club is made up of the class of Miss 
Mabel P. Foster, an enthusiastic worker in be- 
half of humane education. 


Many a deed of heroism has been done by 
dogs which would, if done by men have been 
honored by the Order of the Victoria Cross.— 
Howarp Moore. 


PUSSYWILLOW HOUSE 


fe ideal country home for cats and small 
pets, thirty minutes from the North 
Station, Boston. 


The entire house, the stable with its hay 
lofts, and the large pleasant yards are de- 
voted exclusively to their use. 


Best of individual care. Pets received 
at the North Station when desired. 


References given. 


MISS MARION P. FROST 


Pussywillow House WAYLAND, MASS. 
Telephone, Wayland 34 


CATS BOARDED 


Beautiful Vacation Home for Cats 


Large out-door runs, full liberty of 
the house. Go out and in as they 
please. No chance for escape. 
No other parties connected with 
this place. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 


58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


BOARD YOUR DOGS 


While on Vacation 
Home Care. Good Runs. Best of Attention 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWN, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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The average flesh consumption per capita in America is half a pound a day, 150 pounds a year, 1500 


pounds in ten years, 7500 pounds in fifty years. 


This does not include fish. 


7500 pounds represent the “dressed flesh” of over 25 full-grown cows; or 10 cows, 30 sheep, 45 lambs, 


22 calves, 20 pigs, 30 turkeys and 200 chickens. 


People often defend themselves by saying that “the little meat that they eat is inconsequential.” 


357 LIVING, SENTIENT “DUMB FRIENDS” 


Flesh as a food is not only unnecessary but detrimental. 


With the aid of Millennium Products it is 


possible to serve the usual conventional meals without noting its absence. 


MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


MILLENNIU 


Mr. Huntington Smith writes: ‘‘It is certainly 
a delightful and novel experience to find a substi- 
tute for meat that tastes even better than meat 
ever did.’’ 


Mrs. Sharpe, author of the Golden Rule Cook 
Book, says: ‘* MILLENNIUM EXTRACT is the most wel- 
come food that comes into my home; it is a daily de- 
light and has overcome every difficulty which those 
who wish to overcome the meat-eating superstition 
formerly had to face.’’ 


CAT 


MILLENNIUM COOKING FAT 


WHICH ARE ‘*‘NOT MADE FROM FLESH’’ 
Millennium products are supplied by ALL GOOD DEALERS and by 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The Millennium Food Co. 


26 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Pamphlets on application— I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, 15 cents 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital. 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel per- 
fectly safe in boarding your animals. 


Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are 
higher than elsewhere. 


Operations on all animals‘a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


: ESTABLISHED 1859 
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UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
All grades of burial cases can be 
from the least ex- 


rangements. 
selected at our salesroom, 
pensive erepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 


copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases. 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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PINOCCHIO IN AFRICA ........... | dices ey ON ee ee 40 cents 
Translated from the Italian of E. Cherubini, by Angelo Patri. 


To the children who know Pinocchio this latest story of his adventures will be a new delight. ‘The 
translation is full of the same whimsical humor that makes the book a favorite with the young peo- 
ple of Italy, and the illustrations possess the same charm that characterizes the original work. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE ......................00...0... 40 cents 
Marion F. Lansing. 


A story taken from the heroic tales of the Middle Ages, relating how barbarian unconsciously be- 
came noble. his book is the first to be published in a new series, Mediaeval Builders of the 
Modern World, a group of six volumes representing in fascinating story form a background for our 
history. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT. BRITAIN......... 45 cents 


Sara E. Wiltse 


A retelling of three stories that children have long enjoyed, ‘‘Jack, The Giant Killer,’ “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’? and ‘‘Tom Thumb.’’ Loyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s neighbors are 
the points emphasized, though the stories contain all the charm of giant tales and magic arts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - ~ - ~ - Boston 


Oio Gaist Mit 


Joc Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU GET 


SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


Ll I I 


a 


. 


Cou 
C'S 
33 


CCS 
Sa Ne : 


They are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to 
fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as purchased 
(see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 
superior to these as a food for dogs. 

Send stamp for “DOG CULTURE”’, which contains 


much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 
and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco,Cal; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


Resident Superintendent at Chicago, IIl. 
Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
KREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, - - - -  £xMass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


